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CRAZY HANNAH. 


Crazy Hannan! Oh, how many associations are connected with that 
name—some of them very sad indeed, and others so ridiculous that I can- 
not but laugh, even though I know that she has gone to her long home. 
When I first saw her, she was generally known in our village by the name 
of “ Aunt Hannah”—not that she was aunt to any one in particular, save 
a little white-headed urchin, who used to go of errands and cut up wood for 
her, for Aunt Hannah lived alone—but then she was so clever, so kind 
and obliging, that every body loved to call her ‘* Aunt.” 

I said she was clever. Allow me to explain what I mean by the word, 
because I do not want to do her injustice, and I find there is great differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to its meaning. My chum says she had as 
lief any one would call her a fool as to call her clever, but then she ad- 
mits that she always looks at the ridiculous side of the question, and I 
suppose I must let her have her own way. But, again, Walker thinks the 
word means “skilful,’’ ‘* dexterous,”’ and *‘ handsome,” and | do not know 
but it does—one thing, however, is certain, Aunt Hannah was none of 
these. And now I will tell you what I think is its true Yankee meaning, 
namely: to be well-disposed and good-natured ; and such, I think, was 
my heroine ; and, what is more than this, she was very eccentric, a quality 
in her character which developed itself in every action of her life, espe- 
cially after she became “ Crazy Hannah.” e 

It is an old maxim, and a very true one, that we are the creatures of 
circumstance. Now I think that the circumstances which moulded Aunt 
Hannah’s character must have been very singular, or she would not have 
been such a strange woman. In the first place, her home was one of the 
most romantic I have ever seen. Her house was an antiquated cottage 
situated on an eminence bordering upon the river; the base of it was 
hemmed in with dark angry rocks, which seemed to bid defiance to the 
foaming waves that laved their rugged sides. And then, too, there was a 
row of old weather-beaten poplars in front of the house, looking like so 
many sentinels stationed there to guard one lonely maiden in her solita 
home. When I was a little girl | used to very much wonder how Aunt 
Hannah could bear to live in that old house, so far from any other dwell- 
ing—it being about a mile, and that to my childish imagination was an 
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194 CRAZY HANNAH. 

almost interminable distance. And then, too, she was very superstitious ; 
she believed in the existence of ghosts, goblins, and other kindred spirits ; 
in warnings of death by dreams, and all other mysticisms of which the 
human mind can conceive, which perhaps may be partly accounted for 
from the fact that she lived contiguous to the goodly city of witchcraft; 
and if, as the good Book says, a little leaven leavens the whole lump, 
then I do not wonder that Aunt Hannah was superstitious. For I should 
have certainly thought that if there had been a witch in the neighborhood 
it would have made her house its head-quarters, notwithstanding the old 
horse-shoes which hung over her doors to scare them away. 

Well, for all she had so many peculiarities, every body loved her, as I 
said before, especially the young folks, who were never happier than 
when spending an afternoon at the Old Domicil, listening to her stories of 
bloody murder and highway robbery, spiced, perhaps, with some little 
love affair, connected with her early life, which proved to be nothing more 
than moonshine after all, for from her own confession, she never really 
loved but once, and then it made shipwreck of her reason. 

The circumstances of the case were these. It so happened that a party 
of young folks were assembled one pleasant afternoon in October, in the 
old barn in the rear of Aunt Hannah’s house, to what they were pleased 
to term a regular-built husking, for she was by no means poor. The ex- 
tended fields of waving grain, interspersed with rich meadow land, the, 
lowing herds and bleating sheep grazing on the hill-sides, all of which 
might be seen from the little eminence she called her home, were her un- 
doubted property. 

But to return to the husking. The golden grain was fast being divested 
of its faded garb, while the youthful company were working with all dili- 
gence, that they might speedily execute their self-imposed task, being ani- 
mated, no doubt, by thoughts of the entertainment which waited their ap- 
pearance in the house, when farmer Groves appeared in their midst. Now 
said Groves was an old bachelor of very pleasing address, and withal quite 
a personage in the community, as every country squire is; but, with all 
his good qualities, he had one peculiarity, (peculiar only to that class of 
beings to which he belonged,) namely, a strong aversion to the other sex, 
and how he came to place himself where so many bright eyes might gaze 
on him, seemed quite a mystery for a time, but it was soon solved. ‘The 
old farmer seated himself in one corner, and began to chat a little with 
his fair friends. 

“Aunt Hafnah has got a fine parcel of corn,” said he, addressing him- 


self to the company. 

‘*s Yes, I guess as how she has, and it will take the shine all off of yourn 
the best way you can fix it,” said Ned Jones, a tall Green-mountain chap, 
who had just begun to initiate himself into the good graces of our village 
maidens. 

*¢ Well, if this ere don’t look just like Aunt Hannah, for all the world,” 
said Sally Williams, as she stripped off the dry husk, and held it up to view. 

“You need not be so smart, Miss Williams,” said Ned; “1 guess I 
have got Esq. Groves,” and he held up an ear of equal dimensions, for 
the inspection of the company. 

“¢ What say, friend Groves! don’t they look well together ?” 

But the old farmer did not like such sharp shooting, so he just bowed a 
little and kept silent. Aunt Hannah then made her appearance, unper- 
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-eived by the company till she was fairly in their midst, consequently she 
had heard the above conversation, and her heart began to flutter like a 
wounded partridge. 

‘Why, Aunt, how spruce you look with that new chintz gown and 
white apron: I should think you had just come out of the upper drawer,” 
said Polly Groom, scanning with a glance the tall figure of our heroine. 
Shall [ introduce you to Esq. Groves?” she continued. 

Poor Aunt Hannah! how she blushed !—but, giving him one of her 
sweetest smiles, and a very polite ‘* How do you do?” she summoned the 
party to tea, and returned to the house. She would have invited the old 
farmer, but not being very deeply versed in the rules of etiquette, she was 
afraid it would not do, so for a time his honor was left king of the domain ; 
nor was he at all sorry. Finding himself alone, he began to soliloquize 
in the following strain. 

“ Well, Aunt Hannah is quite a smart spinster. I wonder why she 
never got married, she looks so prim and nice, and then she has got so 
much money. Why, let me see! If 1 had all her property in connec- 
tion with my own, | should be rich indeed. ‘There is all this land, ex- 
ending as far as the eye can see, and then, too, she has an interest in the 
Wilson farm, and they do say money in the bank besides. I declare I 
have a great mind to come in there if I can. I have always hated the 
wimin, they are such tattling busy-bodies ; but then she do’n’t seem to be 
‘one of that sort, and I don’t believe she is. At any rate, | will find out. 
[ don’t like my way of living so well as | thought I should. The fact.is, 
it takes off the coppers quite too fast to pay a housekeeper two dollars a 
week ; and I don’t mean to do it much longer—that | don’t.” So saying, 
he began to make the best of his way home; but whether he liked Aunt 
Hannah or her money best, I leave my readers to judge. One thing Is cer- 
tain, he had a more favorable opinion of the women than he ever had before. 

Nor was Aunt Hannah without her thoughts. She could not sleep that 
night for thinking of the afternoon adventure, and you will not wonder 
when | tell you that she had turned three corners, and she began to think 
that there was a possibility, or rather probability, that she would turn three 
more before she had a decent offer. It was not strange then, that she 
should feel so badly when allusion was made to farmer Groves, for it was 
certain that he found more favor in her eyes than most men of his stand- 
ing. And now, what do you think she did? Do you give itup? Well, 
I will tell you. 

It was Sunday, and she actually advertised her “* Heart To tet.” I 
do not mean by this that she patronized the newspapers—no, not that— 
but she put the advertisement on her own person, just as a great many of 
our young maidens do now-a-days in the shape of fine clothes; and it 
worked exceedingly well. The farmer saw her at church, and he ac- 
tually thought she was the smartest-looking maiden that passed its portals 
that day. Perhaps my readers would like to know what she wore that 
captivated the old bachelor so; and as her costume was so different from 
that in vogue at the present day, I will try to describe it. 

In the first place, she wore a dress of brocade silk, cut ‘to order’ in 
the old-fashioned economical style, with goring skirt, and tight sleeves ; 
but not such sleeves as they have now, for they were much larger, and all 
the spare cloth was gathered in on the top. Over her shoulders was 
thrown a muslin handkerchief, nicely starched, consequently she was 
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obliged to carry her head very stiff, reminding one of some city dandy, 
who had procured a stock much too high to support his empty cranium 
with ease. But the crowning point of this finery was a huge pasteboard 
hat, decorated with sundry bows and knots of yellow ribbon; and thus 
arrayed she made her appearance at church. 

Well, the old bachelor made it in his way to go home with her that 
night, and for several weeks after he was a constant visitor at her cottage. 
The villagers thought they were going to make a short business of it; but 
the old saying is, ** There is many a slip, ’twixt the cup and the lip,” and 
so it proved with poor Aunt Hannah. 

One day he called quite unexpectedly, and what do you think he found 
her doing? ‘ Baking?” No. “Spinning?” No. Nor yet washing. 
None of these. But she was seated in her “ old arm chair,” quietly taking 
a pinch of snuff. 

** Faith! I can’t stand that,” he exclaimed, and flew out of the house, 
his fancy sorely discolored with yellow snuff, for he held all snuff-takers 
in utter detestation; and he never after darkened her door. 

Thus ended Aunt Hannah’s courtship, and the old bachelor’s golden 
dreams of flowing coffers. 

Kind reader, it was nothing more than this simple love affair that made 
Aunt Hannah crazy. The last time I saw her she was a raving maniac. 
She had doffed her brocade silk and gay hat for a ‘* short loose,” and dirty 
tarpaulin ; her long white hair was streaming in the wind like the pendant 
of an old cruiser, while her half-clad feet would lead a stranger to suppose 
that she was some runaway from the parish workhouse. “But not so— 
Aunt Hannah was only love crazy. I think if Mr. Fowler had examined 
her head, he would have called her a useful character, to say the least— 
for I have often seen her hoeing corn, digging potatoes, or bringing bun- 
dles of brush from the woods. But, peace to her memory! She is rest- 
ing quietly in the old church-yard, and I would not disturb her. 

One word to old bachelors, and I close. Beware how you make the 
fair sex crazy by your false promises, lest you repent when it is too late, 
and ‘there is none to deliver.” | JUDITH. 





TO AN ABSENT SISTER. 


Why do you not return? And all around us Nature smiles, 
To that old home of yours ; And spreads her beauteous sheen. 
Why do you thus protract your stay ? ; ee, § 
And grieve these hearts of ours. The little lambs skip o’er the hills 
With joyous hearts and free; 
Long years have rolled awa And merrily, o’er all the vales, 
Since last you took your eave ; : Flit butterfly and bee. 
Oh! will you not come back again, 
To cheer the friends who grieve ? And happy children, too, 
Are sporting on the plain: 
The birds sing sweetly now; These all unite to urge you back 
As when in childhood’s days, To your old home again. 
We wandered to the forest shade, Ao ieee alec mero 
' ! will you not return, 
el a And this loved home ne’er leave? 
The flowers are springing gay ; Sweet sister; do come back again! 





The grass is fresh and green; And cheer these hearts that ed 
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“FIRST LOVE”! ALAS! 
( Continued.) 


Tue next day, she saw the doctor, and the result was, I was not to con- 
fine myself to the chamber. ‘ But,” said the doctor, ** he is so low, and 
his mind is enfeebled nearly as much as his body, and it will not do to 
irritate him by keeping her away entirely—so let her run in half-a-dozen 
times a day to see him; but she need not stay long.” 

After this arrangement | was very careful ‘ not to stay long;” but I 
fear my memory was very treacherous, and that I made nearer a dozen 
visits per day, than the half-dozen for which the doctor stipulated. How 
I longed for the look of gratification, which greeted me after every half- 
hour’s absence, and how his look of regret haunted me after I left, until [ 
saw him again. Uncertain as I am whether his feelings were ever aught 
but a kind patronizing friendship, I am not sure that my imagination did 
not give a greater part of the expression of his countenance, whether it 
was of pleasure or sorrow. But, be that as it may, the effect upon me 
was the same as if I had interpreted his manner aright. I almost regret- 
ted when his convalescence superseded the excuse for my frequent visits ; 
but he could sit up some, and talk with me when I was present, which re- 
paid for my mute pleasure of looking at and being near him. 

One day, when I was exercising my privilege of nurse, which I had 
playfully asserted that I should retain until he could repay my visits, I was 
standing by his easy chair combing and arranging his hair, when he put 
his arm about my waist and drew me closer to him, that he might imprint 
the kiss, which was both my thanks and reward, upon my forehead. 

‘You are a dear nurse,” said he, ‘‘ and your sweet face could reconcile 
me to a sick-room much longer than”— 

‘Mr. Smith!’ said the doctor in a severe tone, “I must veto both your 
speech and your tender thanks to Mabel. She has shown womanly care 
and kindness in watching your sick couch, but she is not old enough to 
appreciate at their real value, perhaps, these gallant speeches and endear- 
ing thanks.” 

As the door stood open, we had not heard the doctor’s approach, and 
both, I presume, exhibited some embarrassment. Mr. Smith’s face flushed 
at the doctor’s tone of rebuke, and I, fearing that I had been guilty of 
some great impropriety, stood gazing into his face with an inquiring look, 
and ready to burst into tears. | 

“‘ My dear Mabel,” said the doctor kindly, taking my hand in his, ‘ don’t 
be grieved, and look at me with that innocent deprecating expression ; you 
have done no wrong; you have shown that you possess a true woman’s 
heart, and Gop grant that it may find the happiness it deserves and wishes. 
Nay, do not cry,” he continued, as a tear dropped off my cheek; “I was 
not cross at you, nor any one, if all mean what their words and actions 
express. I am an old man, and you must grant me what you did Esq. 
Smith just now.” And he kissed my forehead, and then added, “ Now 
go, my sweet girl—I want to see Mr. Smith alone.” 

Convinced that the dear good man was not displeased with me, I turned 
to bid my friend “ good by,” and saw that he had covered his face with 
his hand, and, if I mistook not, there were tears trickling through his fin- 
17* 
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gers. The word died on my tongue, and I fled with tears both in m 
heart and eyes from the room. I paused an instant on the stairs to dr 
my lids, and heard the doctor say, *“* As you are well enough to play the 
fool, and perhaps not strong enough yet to act the sensible and honorable 
man, | shall take the liberty to ask your intentions.” A footstep below 
met my ear, and I| passed along from the hearing of his voice. 

The next day I did not see him, for the doctor came early and carried 
him up to his house in a carriage ; and he did not return fora week. Oh! 
what a long insupportable week! And how I fairly jumped for joy wher 
I saw him return. 

The next morning at an early hour he called to see me. When he so 
unexpectedly entered the room, the whole blood in my veins rushed to 
my face, and then as quickly retreated to my heart. 1 could not speak. 

“You are ill, my kind little nurse,” said he, advancing towards me 
hastily and taking my hand. 

‘** No, no,” I returned clasping his hand in both of mine—(and I could 
not keep from kissing it)—“* but” — 

‘* Bel,’ said my mother, coming forward, ‘has grown nervous lately. 
But | am most happy to see you, Mr. Smith, and trust that you have nearly 
recovered your health. Don’t notice her,” she continued, as she saw that 
he was distressed by my tears. ‘‘ Be seated. Here—do take this easy- 
chair. My dear Bel, do be calm—see how much you pain your friend— 
tears are not a kind welcome for an invalid.” And my dear mother was 
what a Yankee will understand by the term “ fidgetty.”” She wished to 
appear with her usual ease and urbanity, but her perceptions had been 
quickened by the painful anxiety of the last few weeks in such a degree, 
that it was impossible for her wholly to conceal her consciousness. 

Mr. Smith did take the ‘‘ easy-chair,” for he was hardly able to stand, 
and covered his face with his handkerchief. 

His emotion instantly dried my tears; for pain will as soon dry up tears 
which have sprung from the fountain of joy, as it will vanquish the smiles 
of pleasure. : 

Mr. Smith’s visit was prolonged until near the close of the day. His 
calmness and my smiles had been restored, and mother, hoping that her 
fears were without foundation, had invited him to remain to dinner, saying 
that she would remember ‘‘ what was both prudent and palatable for an 
invalid.” 

He accepted the invitation without demur, and the day had passed most 
agreeably. ‘Towards evening we had been alone and silent for sometime. 
I was watching the sad and grief-worn expression of his face unconsciously. 
I did not say any thing, for I attributed it to fatigue; and in my own mind 
was generously keeping ‘still, to let him rest.” 

Suddenly he raised his eyes, and as he caught my fixed gaze, a mourn- 
ful smile passed over his countenance, and he rose and came and seated 
himself by my side. 

‘‘] have been struggling with sadness all day,” said he, ‘and striving 
for courage to bid you farewell. How much I shall miss your sweet kind- 
ness, when I am far away among strangers.” 

“Strangers!” I repeated after him, mechanically ; for I could not com- 
prehend why he should be so sadly formal in taking his leave for the 
evening ; and now that he was well enough to go out, he would surely be 
with me again in the morning. When I repeated his last word after him, 
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he started and looked earnestly in my face, and casting his eyes down, 
continued, 

“Yes—Doctor Freeman has ordered me South; and it will be long 
months, and perhaps years, before I return.” 

For an instant I could not realize the import of his words—they seemed 
mockery and cruelty. I gazed into his face with a vacant stare, and then 
a tear gushed from his brimmed lid; and the full weight of woe cramped 
and crushed the very life from my heart. 

I remember nothing more until I was in his arms by the open window, 
closely pressed to his bosom, and his tears dropping upon my face. The 
first moment of consciousness I did not remember what was the matter, 
and opened my eyes, I think, without speaking. His grief and tears re- 
called me to myself and the words he had uttered. A groan, which was 
the knell of my departing joys, was the first and only sound that had come 
from my lips after he had pronounced those frightful, fearful words, “ and 
it will be long months, and perhaps years, before I return.” 

**Oh! my Gop!” he exclaimed, as my groan reached his ear; “ have 
I destroyed your peace! Forget me! Hate me! Be happy: orl am 
a villain !” 

I lay in his arms perfectly motionless. I could not weep: it seemed as 
though my brain was scorching, and a dagger piercing my bosom. ‘That 
one solitary groan was my only expression of withering woe. 

He stopped suddenly in his wild exclamations, franticly strained me for 
one instant to his bosom, imprinted a passionate kiss upon my lips, and, 
hastily placing me in a seat, rushed from the room. Whether he fled 
from fear of the passionate grief which probably would excite me when I 
awoke from that stupor, or whether he heard some one approaching and 
fled from exhibiting his own emotion before another, | know not. 





STANZAS. 


Tink not, because perchance a smile, 
Plays oft upon my brow, 

That I’m a giddy, thoughtless thing ;— 
For I’ve a heart, I trow. 


But yet to me you plainly say 
No feeling | possess, 

Because I strive with joyous words 
My sorrow to repress. 


Oh! could you look down deep within 
And see the smothered grief, 

With heavy heart you’d turn away 
And pray for my relief. 


You'd never rudely touch the notes 
Of lyre whose chords are broken, 

And you would weep for many a word 
Which you have lightly spoken. 


Oh! many brows are bright with smiles, 
And careless words are spoken 
By those who, underneath them all, 
Bear hearts with anguish broken. WILHELMIA. 
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THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 


THERE it is! in the inner sanctum of my “old-maid’s hall”—as cosy a 
little room as any lady need wish to see attached to her boudoir, and 
gloomy only from the name attached to it—for there is much in a name ; 
and the merriest peal of laughter, if echoed from an “ old-maid’s hall,” 
seems like the knell of girlhood’s hopes. 

Yes, there is the PATcHWoRK QuiILT! looking to the uninterested ob- 
server like a miscellaneous collection of odd bits and ends of calico, but to 
me it is a precious reliquary of past treasures; a storehouse of valuables, 
almost destitute of intrinsic worth; a herbarium of withered flowers; a 
bound volume of hieroglyphics, each of which is a key to some painful or 
pleasant remembrance, a symbol of—but, ah, I am poetizing and spirit- 
ualizing over my “‘ patchwork quilt.” Gentle friends! it contains a piece 
of each of my childhood’s calico gowns, and of my mother’s and sisters’ ; 
and that is not all. I must tell you, and then you will not wonder that I 
have chosen for this entertainment my patchwork qualt. 

It is one of my earliest recollections, and that of the memorable period 
when I emerged from babyhood to childhood—the commencement of this 
patchwork quilt. I was learning to sew! O, the exultations, the aspira- 
tions, the hopes, the fears, the mortifications, the perseverance—in short, 
all moral emotions and valuable qualities and powers, were brought out 
in this grand achievement—the union of some little shreds of calico. And 
can I ever forget the long-suffering, patience and forbearance of my kind 
mother ?—her smiles and words of encouragement and sympathy ; her 
generosity in the donation of calico bits; her marvellous ingenuity in join- 
ing together pieces of all shapes, so that they would result in a perfect 
square! Parents, never purchase for your children mathematical puzzles 
—you can teach them and amuse them by making patchwork. 

Nor must I forget the beautiful brass thimble that my father gave me, 
with the assurance that if I never would lose it he would one day give me 
one of silver! Nor the present of the kind old Jady who expressed her 
gratification over my small stitches by a red broadcloth strawberry, which 
was introduced to me as an emery-bag. An emery-bag! its office and 
functions were all to be learned! How much there was that I did not 
know. But when I had so far learned to sew that five minutes’ interval 
of rest and triumph did not occur between every two stitches, the strenu- 
ous application, by which I drove the perspiration from every pore of the 
hand, soon taught me the value of the emery-bag. O what a heroine was 
I in driving the stitches! What a martyr under the pricks and inflictions 
of the needle, which often sent the blood from my fingers but could not 
force a tear from my eyes! These were the first lessons in heroism and 
fortitude. How much, too, I learned of the world’s generosity in reward- 
ing the efforts of the industrious and enterprising. How many pieces in 
that quilt were presented because I * could sew,” and did sew, and was 
such an adept in sewing. What predictions that I should he a noted 
sempstress ; that I should soon be able to make shirts for my father, sheets 
for my mother, and nobody knows what not for little brothers and sisters. 
What legends were told me of little girls who had learned patchwork at 
three years of age, and could put a shirt together at six. What magical 
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words were gusset, felling, buttonhole-stitch, and so forth, each a Sesame, 
opening into an arcana of workmanship—through and beyond which I 
could see embroidery, hem-stitch, open-work, tambour, and a host of magi- 
cal beauties. What predictions that I could some day earn my living by 
my needle-—predictions, alas! that have most signally failed. 

Here, also, are the remembrances of another memorable period—the 
days when the child emerged into girlhood !—when the mind expanded 
beyond the influence of calico patchwork, and it was laid aside for more 
important occupations. O what a change was there! Once there could 
have been nothing more important—now the patchwork was almost be- 
neath my notice. But there was another change. Muslin and lace, with 
cloths of more common texture, had long occupied my attention when my 
thoughts and efforts were returned to my patchwork quilt. Well do I re- 
member the boy who waited upon me home from singing-school “ six 
times running.” I do not mean that he waited “running,” but that he 
escorted me home six times in succession. What girl would not, under 
such circumstances, have resumed her patchwork quilt? But how stealth- 
ily it was done. Hitherto the patchwork joys had been enhanced by the 
sympathy, praises and assistance of others; but now they were cherished 
‘in secrecy and silence.” But the patchwork quilt bears witness to one 
of the first lessons upon the vanity of youthful hopes—the mutability of 
earthly wishes; and—and—any body might accompany me home six 
hundred times now, and such attentions would never be succeeded by a 
renewal of those patchwork hopes. Well do 1 remember the blushes of 
painful consciousness with which I met my sister’s eye, when she broke 
into my sanctuary, and discovered my employment. By these alone might 
my secret have been discovered. 

But how many passages of my life seem to be epitomized in this patch- 
work quilt. Here is the piece intended for the centre; a star as I called 
it; the rays of which are remnants of that bright copperplate cushion 
which graced my mother’s easy chair. And here is a piece of that radiant 
cotton gingham dress which was purchased to wear to the dancing school. 
I have not forgotten the almost supernatural exertions by which I attempted 
to finish it in due season for the first night; nor how my mantua-maker, 
with pious horror, endeavored as strenuously to disappoint me; but spite 
of her it was finished, and she was guiltless—finished, all but the neck- 
binding, and I covered that with my little embroidered cape. 

Here is a piece of the first dress I ever saw, cut with what were called 
“‘mutton-leg” sleeves. It was my sister’s, and what a marvellous fine 
fashion we all thought that was. Here, too, is a remnant of the first 
‘bishop sleeve” my mother wore; and here is a fragment of the first 
gown that was ever cut for me with a bodice waist. Was there ever so 
graceful beautiful pointed a fashion for ladies’ waists before? Never, in 
my estimation. By this fragment I remember the gown with wings on the 
shoulders, in which I supposed myself to look truly angelic; and, oh, 
down in this corner a piece of that in which | first felt myself a woman— 
that is, when I first discarded pantalettes. 

Here is a fragment of the beautiful gingham of which I had so scanty 
a pattern, and thus taxed my dress-maker’s wits; and here a piece of that 
of which mother and all my sisters had one with me. Wonderful coinci- 
dence of taste, and opportunity to gratify it! Here is a piece of that 
mourning dress in which J thought my mother looked so graceful; and 
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here one of that which should have been warranted ‘“ not to wash,’’ or to 
wash all white. Here is a fragment of the pink apron which I ornamented 
so tastefully with “ tape trimming;” and here a piece of that which was 
pointed all around. Here is a token of kindness in the shape of a square 
of the old brocade-looking calico, presented by a venerable friend; and 
here a piece given by the naughty little girl with whom I broke friendship, 
and then wished to take it out of its place, an act of vengeance opposed 
by my then forbearing mother—on this occasion I thought too forbearing. 
Here is a fragment of the first dress which baby brother wore when he 
left off long clothes; and here are relics of the long clothes themselves. 
Here a piece of that pink gingham frock, which for him was so splendidly 
decked with pearl buttons; and here a piece of that for which he was so 
unthankful, for he thought he was big enough to wear something more 
substantial than calico frocks. Here is a piece of that calico which so ad- 
mirably imitated vesting, and my mother—economical from necessity— 
bought it to make “waistcoats” for the boys. Here are pieces of that I 
thought so bright and beautiful to set off my quilt with, and bought strips 
of it by the cent’s worth—strips more in accordance with the good deal- 
er’s benevolence than her usual price for the calico. Here is a piece of 
the first dress which was ever earned by my own exertions! What a 
feeling of exultation, of self-dependence, of self-reliance, was created by 
this effort. What expansion of mind !—what awakening of dormant pow- 
ers! Wellington was not prouder, when he gained the field of Waterloo, 
than I was with that gown. The belle, who purchases her dresses with 
the purse her father has always filled, knows not of the triumphant beat- 
ings of my heart upon this occasion. And I might now select the richest 
silk without that honest heart-felt joy. To do for myself—to earn my 
own living—to meet my daily expenses by my own daily toil, is now a 
task quite deprived of its novelty, and Time has robbed it of some of its 
pleasure. And here are patterns presented by kind friends, and illustra- 
tive of their tastes; but enough for you. 

Then was another era in the history of my quilt. My sister—three 
years younger than myself—was in want of patchwork, while mine lay 
undisturbed, with no prospect of being ever called from its repository. 
Yes, she was to be married; and I not spoken for! She was to be taken, 
and I left. I gave her the patchwork. It seemed like a transference of 
girlish hopes and aspirations, or rather a finale to them all. Girlhood had 
gone, and I was a woman. I felt this more than I had ever felt it before, 
for my baby sister was to be a wife. We arranged it into a quilt. Those 
were pleasant hours in which I sympathized so strongly in all her hopes 
that | made them mine. Then came the quilting; a party not soon to be 
forgotten, with its jokes and merriment. Here is the memento of a mis- 
chievous brother, who was determined to assist, otherwise than by his le- 
gitimate occupation of rolling up the quilt as it was finished, snapping the 
chalk-line, passing thread, wax and scissors, and shaking hands across the 
quilt for all girls with short arms. He must take the thread and needle. 
Well, we gave him white thread, and appointed him to a very dark piece 
of calico, so that we might pick it out the easier; but there! to spite us, 
he did it so nicely that it still remains, a memento of his skill with the 
needle—there in that corner of the patchwork quilt. 

And why did the young bride exchange her snowy counterpane for the 
patchwork quilt? ‘These dark stains at the top of it will tell—stains left 
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by the night: medicines, taken in silence and darkness, as though to let 
another know of her pains and remedies would make her sickness more 
real. As though Disease would stay his hand if met so quietly, and re- 
pulsed so gently. The patchwork quilt rose and fell with the heavings of 
her breast as she sighed in the still night over the departing joys of youth, 
of health, of newly wedded life. ‘Through the bridal chamber rang the 
knell-like cough, which told us all that we must prepare for her an early 
grave. The patchwork quilt shrouded her wasted form as she sweetly 
resigned herself to the arms of Death, and fell with the last low sigh which 
breathed forth her gentle spirit. ‘Then settled upon the lovely form, now 
stiffening, cold and lifeless. 

And back to me, with all its memories of childhood, youth, and ma- 
turer years; its associations of joy, and sorrow; of smiles and tears; of 
life and death, has returned to me THE Patchwork QUILT. 

ANNETTE. 





THE VEILED STAR. 


A pRISONER lay ina damp and gloomy dungeon. A dismal, boding 
stillness filled the place. No light came there, save through one small 
aperture high up in the roof. This he watched through the long day, till 
his eyes were weary with beholding the unchanging speck of blue. 

But when Night hung her black curtain over this only inlet of light, 
there came a tiny star and looked down upon him for a few hours, as if to 
soothe his misery. And the prisoner loved the star; for it seemed to say 
to him, ‘*Cheer thee! Captive !—haply thou mayest never sce the fair 
earth again, but I know a wide, shining land, where, when thou art freed 
from thy fetters, thou shalt walk in freedom and in light!” 

So the prisoner longed for day to depart, and rejoiced when darkness 
came, that he might talk with the beautiful star. But one evening he 
watched for it in vain. ‘There shone no pale yellow beam,—all was dark 
as the walls of his dungeon. Another night passed, and still the star did 
not appear. Then he moaned bitterly, and said, ‘“‘ O, Star! thou camest 
but to mock my sad heart! Better hadst thou never shone into this loath- 
some den, than to lend for a moment the glimmer which I shall never 
again see.” 


But the third night it came and gazed on him again, for the storm-clouds ° 


which veiled it had passed away. And the captive said, ‘* Now, O sweet 
Star! art thou more welcome than before, for I mourned thee as lost, 
when thou wast only hidden. Still for me, when the star shines, there 
is hope !” 

So think of thy friend, when the mists of folly, and clouds of earthly 
care seem to estrange him from thee. It may be that he is thine only 
one, and without his love the world would be indeed a dungeon. But 
chide him not harshly, neither sink in despair. Dark and heavy may be 
the cloud, but the spirit which thou lovest shines behind it still. Pray to 
Him who holds the tempest in the hollow of His hand; and thou shalt 
yet see the darkness roll away, and know that but for a little while was 
thy beloved unto thee a veiled star. Rotua, 
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THE WATER SPIRITS. 


In a day lang syne, when a Power Divine 
The work of creation completed, 

He marshalled they say, in brilliant array, 
The spirits so newly created. 


That they might not roam o’er earth for a home, 
A “choice of location’’ was given; 

For it surely is well that in some place all dwell— 
None homeless around should be driven. 


And some chose the air, some the flowerets fair, 
And some chose a home under ground ; 

Some would dwell in the groves, and some in the coves ; 
While some in the rocks may be found. 


But one band was there of spirits most fair— 
Each was Heaven's own beauteous daughter— 
And where did they come, on this Earth, for a home? 
Why, they thought they would live in the waTEr. 


There was Joy and Health, there was Peace and Wealth, 
There was calm Contentment too, 

And Beauty was there, and Industry fair, 
There Knowledge and Mirth met the view. 


But as Time passed on, a dwelling was won, 
On this Earth, by a demon band ; 

That they might not roam men made them a home, 
But 't was not on the water or land. 


In the wine they dwell, in the flagon they yell, 
In the bottle and cup they abide, 

Through the sparkling glass do they evermore pass, 
In the brilliant decanter they hide. 


They are Wo and Pain, Remorse too and Sin, 
And Poverty joyless and dim ; 

They are Hate and Wrath, Diseases and Death, 
Death hopeless appalling and grim. 


The cup we will break, the flagon forsake, 
The bottle and wine-glass destroy ; 

We will banish the still, the fiends we will kill, 
These spirits no more shall annoy. 


But the spirits bright, which the water light, 
We will seek with steps which ne’er loiter ; 

O yes, we will woo, with a love most true, 
The spirits benign of the water. 
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OUR COUNTRY. 


Aut hail to our country! Her ramparts spread wide, 
Her shores and green islands in scorn spurn the tide 
Of two mighty oceans, whose thundering main 
Strives to shake her foundation forever in vain. 


’T is the country where Freedom's fair altars arise, 
From valley and hill-side, aloft to the skies, 

While her proud eagle soaring in triumph on high, 
Proclaims, that as freemen we live or we die. 


Our country! our country! How lovely its vales, 
The broad lakes and rivers, where whiten her sails, 
The soft crowns of mist resting on her blue hills, 

And the bright sunlight sparkling on all silver rills. 


How happy our land! From the dark everglades 

Of the Seminole, resting in silence and shade, 

To the cold northern hills deeply shrouded in snow, 
Freedom spreads her broad wings o'er the nation below. 


When evening has shrouded in darkness the skies, 
From ten thousand hearthstones the offerings arise, 
To the Gop of our fathers to shelter our land, 

From the chains of oppression, and Tyranny’s hand. 


Then, Hail to our country! The pride of the world 
She stands, and shall still stand, till Tyranny, hurled 
From its rotten foundations, shall totter and fall, 
And Justice and Right bear mild sway over all. 


There are faces we ‘ve gazed on in years that are past, 
And eyes, whose bright glances have fled, 

Whose memory e’er in our bosoms will last, 
Like a perfume from Gilead shed. 


The friends who have loved, who have passed from the earth 
To the realm which no mortal may know, 

Are with us in sadness, in joy, and in mirth, 
In weariness, sorrow, and wo. 


At evening we walk by the deep swelling tide, 
And their voices come murmuring low, 

And the kiss of the zephyr, that ruffles its pride, 
Is whispering of sadness and wo. 


We seek the green walks we together have trod, 
And their footfall we seem to hear still, 

And their voices are floating in softness abroad 
O’er valley and streamlet and hill. 


We gaze on the stars in their pure holy light, 
Walking forth from the Eventide's bower, 

And we teel there’s a voice in the shadowy night 
Of deep and unquenchable power ; 


The loved ones, the grave has enthroned in its halls, 
Seem to look from each bright world on high, 

And we deem that the radiance from each star that falls 
Is but the mild glance of an eye. 


Yes, Memory, Blest Angel, entwines round each spot 
Where the loved and departed have been 

Strong chords of atfection, which time changeth not, 
And which hallow and bless every scene. 
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Then, say not they ’ve left us—say not they are gone ; 
For, till those left behind can forget, 
Their spirits with ours may yet mingle as one, 
And our losses why should we regret? M. A. 





LETTER FROM VERMONT. 


Buruineton, Vr., May 10, 1845. 

My Dear Miss Fartey: You will see by this that I am in Burlington, 
Vt.—over two hundred miles from home. Perhaps you would like to 
know how I got here. I arrived, hale and hearty, the third day after leav- 
ing home; having journeyed the whole distance companionless, save those 
acquaintances [ made upon the way. I left Haverhill, Wednesday noon, 
in the stage-coach, and proceeded as far as Concord, N. H., the first day. 
There I stopped at the ** Phenix House” until the arrival of the cars from 
Boston the next day, which was not till eleven or half-past eleven. 

By the way, let me recommend to your notice this home for the stranger, 
as perhaps you may sometime have occasion to stop at the capital of the 
Granite State. I was told, while there, that the credit of the house had 
suffered much of late, in consequence of inefficient occupants, but its 
present one, Mr. P., is “Sa jewel of a landlord.” He spares neither labor 
nor pains to render his house just what such a one should be—a perfect 
home, aud place of repose for the tired traveller. A few years ago, the 
Phenix House maintained a very high stand, in point of respectability, 
among the hotels of Concord, and, if it does not yet rise from the ashes 
of disrepute through the assiduity and resources of Mr. P., phenix indeed 
as well as in name, it will be because the fates are against it. The fare 
was as good as | found at any house in New Hampshire or Vermont, and 
the charges moderate. 

As | have before said, the cars arrive here about half-past eleven, and 
the stage company has to dine here or nowhere, as there is no other stop- 
ping place beyond. Dining, at this early hour, I thought would not seem 
like dinner to me, so, without regarding the justice due to my poor stom- 
ach, I weighed the subject in the scale of close economy, and concluded 
to go without eating—thereby save quite a number of pence, which is ever 
a desideratum with me. Nevertheless, like the man in torment, I had to 
repent of my parsimoniousness when too late. We started from Concord 
in an open stage, or rather a six-horse wagon, with an abundant comple- 
ment of passengers and baggage. We had now set our faces westward, 
through a beautiful country, yet, when I thought of the Phenix House, I 
was inclined to do what Lot’s wife did when she became a pillar of salt. 
By the time we had accomplished ten miles of our journey, I began to feel 
the need of my dinner most unaccountably. When we had rode twenty 
miles it seemed as though I could eat the stump fence at the wayside, if it 
was buttered, and before we had travelled thirty miles, verily, it seemed 
as though | could devour it without butter. The roads were excessively 
bad in some places, and, O the west wind! how unmercifully it hammered 
us. It blew against us with such virulent pertinacity that one might have 
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almost supposed the “ leathern bags” of contrary winds, which the Trojan 
hero purchased of AZolus, had been untied a second time. However, un- 
like Ulysses on the Mediterranean, we made rapid headway, for be it 
known unto you, that when these New Hampshire and Vermont stage- 
drivers have *‘ set their faces Zionward,” they speed their course thither 
with amazing celerity, blow high or blow low. 

The day I left home was remarkably warm and as calm as a summer's 
sea, but a sudden change of weather made me feel the need of a thick 
wrapper to shield me from the piercing blast. Nothing had I taken with 
me but a net shawl, which is woolly and warm in a sti// day, but about as 
good a defence from the cold in a searching breeze as a window blind. 
And then my ‘“ unfed sides”’—mercy on me! how I suffered for the want 
of food and clothing. I hereby charge all who are fitting out to take a 
journey, to prepare themselves for a ‘cold snap” if it is in the month of 
July, and also to buy dinner, and pay for it without grudging, even if they 
have to eat it at an unseasonable hour. 

About sunset we reached Enfield, where a good warm supper of ham, 
eggs, steak, toast, and so forth, cheered up our souls and bodies for a fur- 
ther move. Our drive from Enfield to Lebanon was serenely pleasant. 
The wind, which had played such mischievous pranks with us through the 
day, had folded up its viewless pinions, and lain down to sleep among the 
mountains. The new moon hung a silvery crescent in the blue drapery 
of the west, looking down as benignant upon the granite hills of New 
Hampshire as she ever does upon the cultivated fields of Massachusetts, 
or did when I, a little girl, used to turn up my right shoulder to wish over 
it. Each farm-house, that dotted the roadside, sent forth a brilliant light, 
which seemed like an emanation of glory from the happy hearts that dwelt 
within. The long sheet of water, that fences one side of the road, for 
some distance above Shaker village, was shining in the pure starlight, and 
ever and anon the pensive notes of some nocturnal vocalist greeted our 
ears with a lulling cadence, as they mingled with the stillness of evening 
around. It was a late hour when we reached Lebanon, where we found 
the stage-house, like a bee-hive, buzzing with company. We were stowed 
away five or six in a room, all strangers to each other—only think of that. 
However, too much company is preferable to being alone. The waiter 
informed us on retiring that we should be called at half-past two in the 
morning, as the Montpelier stage starts usually at three. 

At this assurance we went to bed, and our senses were soon weighed 
down by the “‘ honey-dew of slumber.’’ Between two and three I awoke, 
as I generally do at any given period, and thought it time to arise, but we 
had not yet been called, nor had | any thing to induce the belief but my 
feelings ; therefore it seemed preposterous to disturb the repose of the 
house. At length I heard a stage drive away from the door, and at this 
moment the clock struck three. ‘* Well, we are left, sure enough,” said I. 
My first impulse was to jump from the bed, but a maturer thought told me 
to turn over and go to sleep, as it was too late to hail the stage, and useless 
to sigh for what cannot be helped. I now supposed I should have to stay 
over a day in Lebanon, and, while thus cogitating the matter, the door 
opened, and in stalked a man with a light, saying, ‘It is time to get up!— 
the Montpelier stage is at the door, rea/y to start.” As soon as he had 
retreated we hastened to arise and dress. After having jumped into my 
clothes I twisted my hair all in one knot, and pinned it somewhere in the 
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region of philoprogenitiveness. Then pulled on my gaiters, and tucked 
the strings inside, instead of lacing them up, hung my bonnet on the top 
of my head, swung my shawl and “velvet cape on one arm, while my trav- 
elling-bag dangled at the other, and thus accoutred flew for the sitting: 
room. In my hurry to be there I ran against an urchin in the entry, who 
sung out, ‘ There is no need of being in such a drive 5 the stage W ont go 
this hour yet, there is so much baggage to put on.” I had ample time to 
arrange my disordered apparel, and before we were ready to st art daylight 
had begun to play bo-peep among he dwellings of Lebanon village. The 
morning was fine, and we rode with as muc th speed as six fiety horses 
could carry us, having a Vermouat driver, who was enveloped tn a boi 
fide bearskin coat, to crack the whip behind them. 

We were now in the vicini Was of dtp Jonnecticut river, and, as the pros- 


pect expanded to our view, every object assumed increasing beauty. The 
roc ky hills on the heig! if of th and were left behind for others to traverse, 
while we were wending our way through a beautiful country of rich pas 
turage, fertile meadows, gently undulating hills, interspersed here anc 


there with the neat farm-houses of the inhabitants. We crossed the river 
about sunrise, and, as we were in an open stage, had a delightful view of 
its romantic scenery. Entered Vermont at Hartford, near the mouth of 
White river, where it becomes a tributary to the kingly Connecticut. Our 
ride now lay along the banks of White river, which we followed for sev- 
eral miles. ‘To see rivers foaming and dashing along their rocky chan- 
nels, snug to the roads which are not railed in, looks most too frightfully 
sublime to be pleasant. At Royalton we took breakfast, and then pro- 
ceeded to Montpelier, where we dined. Passed the Gulf road between ten 
and eleven, which is well worth a description here, if I had time and the 
ability to do it justice. Near where the water of the Gulf stream runs 
down the jagged cliffs of the mountain, a spot was pointed out as being 
somewhat celebrated for having a medicinal spring. Did you ever hear 
of it? At Montpelier we took the Burlington stage, which was the first 
covered coach I had seen the inside of since leaving the Haverhill stage 
at Concord, N. H. Notwithstanding the exposure of travelling in these 
wagons, [| could not regret that it fell to my lot, as it gave me so good a 
chance to feast my eyes on Vermont scenery, which is “wild and majestic.” 
Of Montpelier [ had but a slight view, as we passed directly out of the 
village as soon as we had dined. It is said to be an enterprising and beau- 
tiful place; however, it hardly realized my expectations. Surrounded as 
it is by a host of guardian mountains, which seem ready to frown defiance 
upon hostile invasion without, it must ever prosper if security from “ Goths 
and Vandals” will make it. Some of its public buildings ‘denote wealth 
and good taste. I hada peep at its splendid state-house ; and the stage- 
house at which we stopped was nothing to be ashamed of. Forty-two 
miles from Vermont’s boasted capital, brought us to her commercial mart 
on Lake Champlain. After leaving Montpelier I kept a sharp look-out to 
catch a glimpse of the Green mountains, but, alas! knew not when I 
passed them. Indeed, how could I distinguish them where there are 
‘*¢mountains piled on mountains to the skies,” look which way you will? 
We reached Burlington before sunset, having travelled over a hundred 
miles since daylight. “Was not that pretty good speed, considering we had 
no steam to facilitate our progress? As we neared the lake the roads 
were good, and the farms in a high state of cultivation. Flower gardens 
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peeped up to greet our view on every hand, betokening the refinement of 
their owners. When I first caught a glimpse of Lake Champlain, shim- 
mering in the distance, how my heart bounded with delight, and I almost 
longed for wings, that I might fly to the scene of historical interest, over 
which the “ orbs of fancy” had long dwelt with pleasure. 

Burlington has always been called a beautiful place. It is surpassingly 
so. I was ready to exclaim, like Solomon’s fair visitor, “the half was 
never told me,” when I entered the village. Would that I could picture 
it to your mind’s eye in the glowing splendor it presents to the optical 
vision when seen from the high land around the university. The streets 
intersect each other at right angles, ornamented with green trees of a 
beautiful growth, and flower gardens, such as | have not seen elsewhere. 
‘“‘ All, save the spirit of man, is divine.”” ‘The dwelling-houses are all in 

ood taste, and many of them really elegant, while the public buildings 
are beautiful as they well can be. Neatness seems to be a presiding ge- 
nius here. I have been reminded of Babylon, not because Burlington 
should be stigmatized for more wickedness than any other place, but on 
account of its comparative beauty in a natural point of view. The streets 
are laid out with unusual regard to the square rule, and the gardens are 
so magnificent that nothing hardly but the hanging gardens of the Oriental 
city could exceed them. 

Yesterday, I visited the camp-ground, where, | believe, some pretty se- 
vere skirmishing took place, between the advanced guards of the British 
and the Vermont militia. It is a little out of the village, on the high bank 
of the lake—has an even surface, and is now covered with green grass. 
The long trench, or bank of earth, which was thrown up for a breastwork 
in the heat of battle, is still there, and a tree was pointed out as all that 
marked the resting spot of those who fell here in the defence of their 
homes and country. We cuddled ourselves down on the safe side of the 
trench, and then peeped up to see how it would seem, to be blazing away 
with efficient firearms at the enemy on the lake; while they, poor fellows! 
could effect but little, save the loss of ammunition and courage. 

Thursday.—Mr. L. has gone to Montreal, and I almost regret that I did 
not go with him, as perhaps [ shall never have another opportunity. Trav- 
elling expenses are down to low-water mark on Lake Champlain. Now 
you can go from Burlington to St. John’s for two York shillings, and the 
whole length of the lake for fifty cents. This is on the account of oppo- 
sition. ‘The old price was three dollars from Whitehall to St. John’s, but 
this spring there was a new boat, the “* Frances Saltus,” set to running, 
which carried for two dollars—a reasonable price; and the ** Whitehall” 
and ‘* Saranac” reduced the fare from three dollars to fifty cents. The 
“ Saranac” is a night boat—starts from Burlington at seven o’clock in the 
evening, and arrives at St. John’s early the next morning; from which 
place you can go to Montreal in the cars, and be there in season to take 
breakfast. The Whitehall and Frances Saltus arrive at the Burlington 
docks every day at noon. They go east Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
and. west the alternate days. Pity they cannot compromise the matter so 
that one can go up while the other is coming down, But these are line 
boats, and perhaps such a change would conflict with their interest in the 
Lake Ontario route, and it is of no great consequence to those living in 
the vicinity of Champlain, while there is a night boat belonging to the line. 
A small steamboat, named the Winooski, goes from this place to Platts- 
18* 
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burg and Grand Isle every morning, and returns in the afternoon. I have 
been to Plattsburg, and in my next letter will tell you all about it. I shall 
not soon forget the darling Winooski, or its gentlemanly captain—no, not 
by any means. 

In a few days we shall start for home, by the way of Whitehall, Al- 
bany, Boston, and so forth. Fearing I should exceed the bounds of a de- 
cent letter, I will bid good-by to your ladyship in short order. 

Yours forever and evermore, M. R. G. 





FLOWERS BY THE WAYSIDE. 


A tone low murmur ascended upward, borne on the wings of the morn- 
ing zephyr. Like the soft breathings of the Eolian lyre, it swelled on the 
still air, and died away in the distance. It was the Bluebell’s lament for 
her lowly lot. 

“Oh, why,” she murmured, ‘am I placed here in this lonely spot, by 
the wayside, where no eye can see my beauty, nor my fragrance be in- 
haled. The lofty Oak proudly rears his head above my lowly bed, afford- 
ing shelter to the weary traveller, while the birds carol sweetly amid its 
green boughs. But I, alas! can do no good! When I hear the distant 
tread of the traveller’s steed, I peep timidly out from my grassy home, but 
he passes along his way, all unmindful of me, while the dust, from the 
revolving wheels, covers my head, and I shrink back again unnoticed and 
unknown. ‘The rude blast sweeps ruthlessly on, and prostrates my fragile 
form. Unlike yonder Ivy, whose graceful tendrils twine around the sturdy 
Oak, I have nought on which to lean. I live unsung, and shall die un- 
known. O that some works of love might be administered by me to 
some weary heart.” The beautiful flower drooped its tiny head, and wept 
dewy tears of regret. 

A way-worn pilgrim, passing over the lengthened road, descried the 
lofty oak, and threw himself, fainting, on the green mossy bank beneath 
its cooling shade. Weary of life he sighed for death, and repined that 
his journey over the rugged way was not yet accomplished. While he 
yet lingered, sad and heart-sick, a strain of thrilling melody, like the far- 
off music of many waters, fell on his troubled ear. It was the glad an- 
them of praise and thanksgiving that arose from the modest Violet and her 
gentle sister, meek-eyed Cerulia. The Bluebell, no longer repining, joined 
in the sweet chorus, and, as she sang, a pearly dew-drop fell from her 
azure bosom on the fevered brow of the pilgrim. He looked up: the 
little flower, pressed close to his pale cheek, was joyfully breathing forth 
her fragrance on the balmy air. Grateful for its gentle teachings he arose 
refreshed and strengthened, and sped hopefully on his way. 

Maiden, however lowly thy lot may be, repine not! Offices of Jove are 
given to thee to perform. Ministries, although humble, of greater worth 
than the costliest sacrifices, are thine to bring to many a pilgrim fainting 
by the dusty wayside of life. Then speed thee with a true heart, bravely 
on, unscathed by ambition, unknown to fame, but, blest in thine own 
sphere, performing thy great, though humble, work of love. J.L.B. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY,—No. II. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF L. L. 


Tue birth-place and early home of the writer were in a pleasant town 
in the eastern part of the old Bay State. She was a homely, healthy child, 
having a dumpling form, round white face, gray eyes, and brown bushy 
hair, which was usually kept ‘ shingled off,” as the saying was then; and 
in her general appearance she much resembled a well-kept, good-humored 
domestic animal. She was the youngest but one of a family of ten, and 
was remarkable in her juvenile days for nothing, save a love of idleness 
and of books. She was sent to school when two years of age, and profited 
so well by the instructions of the good dame who taught her, that in her 
third year, her sisters say that she could read in the New Testament as 
well as any one; which, however, admits of a doubt in her own mind. 

When she was about five years old, her father would sometimes take 
the children, on a pleasant Wednesday or Saturday afternoon, to assist 
him in weeding a garden of vegetables which he cultivated at the end of 
the lane where they lived. A bright new cent was the reward for every 
nicely weeded bed. She had always the mortification of hearing her in- 
dustrious sisters jingle their well-earned treasures in their hands, while her 
only boast was a paltry, unmated copper, and sometimes not even that. 
She would work patiently for about five minutes, but by that time would 
become so weary, and so thirsty, that she must go and take a sip of the 
molasses and water which their good mother had provided. Then it was 
so delightful under the shade of the old * luncheon tree” that the reckon- 
ing, weeds and all were soon forgotten, and she was speculating upon the 
probability of there being any fairies under the ground where she was 
seated, or whether a * Neptune’s palace” was really beneath the waves 
whose distant booming she could hear. Long before these were decided, 
the busy ones had finished their task, and the idler had nothing but the 
relics of her day-dream to console her. But this idle dreaming of child- 
hood, which more than half-believes its own fancies true, is full of pleasure, 
as those who have experienced it can testify. At any rate, the writer 
never complained of her wages;—the sisters laughed victoriously, and 
called her ** easy as old Tilly,” and so all were contented. 

She had read all the ghost and fairy tales within her reach before this. 
The Sabbath school library furnished her with a book once in a week ; but 
this was-not enough. She remembers how vainly she strove to repress her 
tears, when reading by moonlight the sorrows of Marion, the Lady Helen, 
or some other heroine of the ‘Scottish Chiefs,” which of them she has 
quite forgotten, not having seen it since that early age ;—but it was the 
only novel her father allowed ‘ the children” to read. 

A year or two later, the prohibited books were devoured by stealth. 
Being taken by her sisters from the town library, she would seize them in 
every unoccupied moment, and retire with them to some out-of-the-way 
corner. Her reading at this time exhibited a strange medley, as she was 
still fond of the good little volumes for children to which she had access. 
Mrs. Sherwood’s “ Infant’s Progress,” and the “ Children of the Abbey” 
followed in quick succession Newton’s “ Letters to a Child,” “ Alonzo and 
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Melissa,” and the ‘ Arabian Nights Entertainment.” Of course, this was 
not extremely beneficial to her young mind, and she has still occasion to 
regret many habits of thinking, or rather of not thinking, thus early formed. 
Her chief delight was in the dreamy and marvellous. Chance threw her 
much in the way of a little red-haired school-mate, who had the gift of 
telling wonderful stories to perfection. She was delighted to have so wil- 
ling a listener, when she unfolded the mysterious fact of families living 
underground, with whom she affirmed that she was well acquainted ; and 
to whom she gave such unromantic names as ‘* Appletree Manasseh,”’ with 
a tribe of young Manassehs; ‘ Mr. Pelican,” and ‘the Hokes;” though 
neither of them knew of the affinity of the latter word to one which would 
have been quite as appropriate—viz. hoax. An ancient country-seat was 
pointed out as the very building in which poor ‘ Melissa” experienced 
such horrors; and as it stood very mysteriously alone on the opposite side 
of the river, the tale was accepted as true. With regard to the subterra- 
nean people, the story-teller offered to show her listener the spot where 
she had often found sweetmeats and cakes which they had left on purpose 
for her, beneath a tree in her own father’s orchard ; and thus her doubts 
were put at rest; and it was long before she allowed reason to deprive her 
of the fantastic shapes with which she supposed air, earth and sea to be 
peopled. Her chosen haunt was a little garret window, from which the 
ocean was visible at no great distance, and an island from which the bea- 
con-lights twinkled dimly upon the white breakers. Many a nightfall, 
when a thin mist arose from the sea, she has started nervously from her 

ost of observation, lest she should see it (the mist) form itself into one 
of those phantom-shapes which though believed in by her, were religiously 
feared. 

The art of penmanship she learned before the children of her own age, 
in the following manner. It was her practice to beguile the hours of ser- 
mon-time by committing some of ‘* Watts’ and Select Hymns” to memory. 
Her sisters were surprised to find that she could repeat by heart almost 
any hymn they mentioned ; and one of them encouraged her by promising 
that when she had learned a hundred, she would teach her to write. This 
offer was gladly accepted, and the promise fulfilled. She went through 
the inductive process of making straight marks, pot-hooks upside down, 
and right side up, and so forth, with no great difficulty, till at length she 
could write her name legibly. Her first attempt at letter-writing was 
thus: A grown-up sister of hers was engaged to a young man who was 
at sea; and an opportunity to write to him had occurred. She sat with 
paper, pen and ink before her, but could not begin her letter at all. Turn- 
ing to the. writer, who sat near, very busy with her doll’s clothing, she 
said sportively, “ L , | don’t know what to write to G ; wont you 
help me?” Full of confidence in her own abilities, the little four-year- 
old L seized the pen, and wrote carefully, , 


Dear G——: You must be a good boy. You must come home as soon as you 
can. I am very well. I want to see you very much indeed. 
Your affectionate, &c. 











The young betrothed laughed well over this concise epistle, but it ap- 
peared not to ‘‘ express her mind exactly ;” as, to the writer’s indignation, 
she refused to send it. 

Further attempts in the epistolary line were not frequent, for the selec- 
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tion of words was a great trouble. She had always an idea that there 
were two. distinct classes of words; one of which was to be used by and 
to children, and the other to be put in books, and spoken by grown people 
in their intercourse with each other. It seemed quite out of character for 
her to use long, dignified words; and to write just as she talked, seemed 
queerer still. Being thus undecided as to the right way, she would often 
get some stiff, proper model joined to her own childish language rather 
ludicrously. In her eighth year, in a letter to her sister in Boston, she 
wrote thus: 

Dear Sister: Asa favorable opportunity now presents itself, I will improve it 
in writing to you. I have not been to school to-day. We have got three new kit- 
tens out in the barn. Ma has knit your stockings, and brother will carry them to 
you, etc j 


‘T'o another sister, written the day after the family had moved to Lowell: 


Dear Sister: We have got a sink in our front entry. We live in a three-story 
brick block with fourteen doors in it. There is a great large stone house on one 
side of it. There is a canal close by. But no more of this. We arrived safe, after 
our fatiguing journey. We are in good health, and hope that you are enjoying the 
same blessing. 

Her first attempt at rhyming was when she was about eight years old. 
She was sitting with her brother in the old unfinished garret ; the rain was 
beating the roof with a comfortable sound ; ; she was looking out of the 
window, _half- dreaming, and her brother was drawing ‘“ pen-and-ink 
sketches.” Suddenly he started up, and said, 

“Come, L , let’s write some poetry!” 

“T will, if you will, ”” was the answer. 

So they began. But the boy soon became discouraged, and copied a 
verse describing ‘“‘the camel.” She was more persevering, and soon 
produced— 





THE THUNDER STORM. 


One summer day, said little Jane, 

We were walking down a shady lane, 
When suddenly the wind blew high, 
And the red lightning flashed in the sky. 


The peals of thunder, how thev rolled ! 
And I felt myself a little cool’d, 

For I before had been quite warm, 

But now around me was a storm. 


Perhaps an apology should be made for introducing this “ first effort of 
genius,” but at that time she would have scorned sucha thought. She 
was proud and surprised to think that she could make words rhyme; and 
when the schoolmistress requested a copy of ‘her poetry,” as she styled 
it, she would not have envied a laureate his honors. Her next effusion 
was a long lack-a-daisical ballad, about a little boy and girl who played 
truant, and went into the woods to pick berries, among which were some 
Asai ones which they ate, and, in consequence, were at last found 

ead 


Ina shady, forest nook 
Down by a limpid brook. 


So the song went. This was never written, but the secret of its having 
been composed was intrusted to the sister nearest her own age, who in- 
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cautiously informed their mother. Then both mother and sister insisted 
upon hearing the whole. The poor bashful child was overwhelmed with 
confusion, and tried to plead off; but was obliged to yield, after having 
obtained permission to turn her back to them, a ‘and rub the panel of the 
closet-door with her fingers all the while she was repeating it. Thus her 
blushes were concealed, and the most favorable criticism was given, not- 
withstanding their ill-suppressed smiles at her comical position. Thus 
emboldened, she next wrote a little book of tales, illustrated with very 
bright water-colored paintings, and interspersed with poetic morals, all 
regularly rhymed. None but herself ever saw this. The day after its 
completion, in a fit of modesty, she threw it beneath a loose board under 
the eaves of the very garret which witnessed her “ first effort ;”’ and it 
was buried in oblivion. 

In her seventh year, her revered father died, leaving her mother with 
the large family, quite dependent upon their and her exertions. Four of 
the children were too young to labor. T*or two or three years she strug- 
gled on in the beloved old home ; but finding it a hard life, she determined 
to try her fortune in a factory boarding-house. Accordingly. she moved 
to Lowell, with the younger portion of her family. The writer attended 
one of the grammar schools for a year or two, but before she had attained 
her twelfth year her mother found it necessary to send her into the mill, 
to assist in procuring a comfortable subsistence. She has been thus em- 
ployed up to the present time, with the exception of intervals of three, six 
and twelve months, which have been spent at school, or among the friends 
of her childhood. 

At the commencement of her labors in the mill, there were a number 
of cousins and acquaintances from her native town boarding with her 
mother, some of them nearly of her own age. After the day’s work was 
over, and they were together for the long evenings, they felt the need of 
something with which to amuse them. A kind elder sister, the same who 
first taught the writer the use of the pen, proposed something both amusing 
and useful. It was, that they should start a little paper, to which each 
should contribute something, and which should be read on a stated evening 
every fortnight. She yalanieenke to be editress, and as the writers were 
unwilling that their essays should be known, even to each other, it was 
agreed that all the communications should be dropped into a box, which 
none but the editress should open. All was soon arranged. The paper 
was called the * Diving-Bell,” and its motto ran thus: 


‘‘°Tis here young mind her untried strength shall prove, 
And onward, upward, she ’Il forever move. 


And here some quotations from it may not be uninteresting, as all who 
wrote were then operatives. The youth of most of them will be an apol- 
ogy for all glaring literary faults. Five of them were less than fifteen 
years of age. ‘The writer gives her initials. The first article is— 


THE HOMELY ONE. 


My mates they all with beaux are fitted, 
Where’er they wish to wait and run, 

While IT am seen but to be pitied, 
Because I am the ** homely one.” 


I Jook upon the clear blue sea, 
And think that *t would be pleasant fun 
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O'er its light waves to wafted be ; 
But who'd sail with a “homely one ?”’ 


But when, on a bright summer's day, 
Their bowing beaux with horses come,— 

While others ride, at home I stay, 
Because—I am the “‘ homely one.”’ 


Ah, well! I know what I will do! 
My face can’t hold the total sum 
Of praise, that T will make my due— 
My mind sha'n’t be a “homely one 


?? 


No! that with graces I will fill; 
Then, when their beauty all is gone, 
Mine shall be bright and lasting still ;— 
Although I am the “ homely one.”’ 


Some of the “little ones” had seen the evils of intemperance, as the 
following will show. 


‘Don’t kiss me, pa!’’ said a little boy to his father, who was stooping to kiss the 
rosy cheek of his son. 

“Why not, my darling?” 

“‘ Because your mouth smells just like an old bottle mother found down in the 
barn the other day.”’ 

‘¢ What did your mother do with it?” 

“She broke it, pa; for she said there was poison in it. Now you don’t put poi- 
son in your mouth, do you, pa?”’ 

The little child had a kind and pious mother, but his father was in the habit of 
calling at Neighbor Flip’s two or three times a day, so you may guess the rest. 


Here are some specimens of grave moral hints, tales, youthful troubles 
and aspirations, with which the MS. abounds. 


If I had the choice to be good or witty, I would choose goodness, for then all but 
bad people would love me; but if I was only witty, every body might fear me; 
and certainly we are happier to be loved, than we should be to be feared. 


There is one fact which we ought to remember, when endeavoring to deceive 
others as to what we really are; that is, that none are unwilling that others should 
believe them good; and it must be that we are bad, or we should not wish to de- 
ceive them. 


Cannot we compare the mind to an eagle, that pants for the wide expanse of the 
blue heavens, because it unfolds to his eye great glory and beauty? So the mind 
pants and longs for knowledge; and the higher it soars, the more glory it discovers. 


Wuat was I put iInTO THE WORLD FoR? This is a question which I used often 
toask myself when I wasachild. I was one of a numerous family of children; 
several were older, and several younger than myself; and my father was obliged 
to practice the strictest economy to ‘make both ends meet.’ He was often filled 
with the greatest anxiety, thinking what would become of his children, and who 
would take care of them when he was gone. My older sisters, who were ambitious 
to ‘“* make an appearance,’ would sometimes try to “ fix me up,’’ to make me ‘see- 
able,’”’ as they said. At other times I was pushed and jostled out of sight or out of 
the way ; and it always seemed to me that my room would be as well liked as my 
company. I well recollect that I would often go away by myself, “all sad and © 
solitary,’’ and ask myself, .‘‘ What was I put into the world for?’’ But now that I 
am grown older, I can think of a great many ways in which I could have made 
myself useful to my friends, and especially to that dear departed parent, who was 
burdened with so many cares. It is hoped that none of our young friends will 
think themselves too young to be useful, for if they have the disposition they will 
find that there is enough, and more than enough for them to do. 
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Bouncine Bets. Bouncing Bets was the name we gave one of our schoolmates. 
She was a lively, interesting, “good- natured girl, with rosy cheeks, and a face full 
of dimples. Her name was Betsy L At fifteen she was the village romp. 
Sometimes when at play we would miss her, and when about to look for her, we 
would see her come bounding over the walls, her hair flying in the breeze, her 
bonnet hanging over her shoulder, and her apron full of green apples to ¢ listrib- 
ute amongst us, although our mothers had strictly forbidden us to eat them, 
Sometimes we would gather nosegays of those wild flowers called bouncing-bet, 
and throw them in her lap. Then she would put on a sober faci ey and raise her fin- 
ger, and say, “ How dare you abuse this emblem of my fair self.’’ She continued 
to be a romp till she was seventeen, and then it was whispered about the village, 
that young Joey B was waiting upon Betsy. Mary T went into Aunt 
Katy’s to tell her the news. ‘ Law!’’ said Aunt Katy, looking over her specs— 
‘Law! you don’t say so!”” “It is the truth,” said “Mary. “ Well,” said Aunt 
Katy, ‘they will be a clever couple. I shall never forget how good Joe y and Betsy 
have both been to me.’’—As the village people were going to y church on Sunday, 
they stopped, as was their custom, to look in at the publishme nt-box. “ Why! I 
declare! Bouncing Bets is published !’’ says one of the girls. When she entered 
the church the eyes of the whole congregation were turned upon her; but she still 
appeared the same Bouncing Bets, for all she was “* published.’’ Three weeks after, 
there was light and music at Farmer L 's; It was the wedding-night of Bounc- 
ing Bets and Joey B 

















DIALOGUE. 

Ellen. Do you like to write for the Diving-Bell, Louise ? 

Louise. Why, yes, I do: and the editress says that if we continue to write we 
shall improve so much that pretty soon we shall write for larger papers; and then 
we shall be great characters among the folks. 

Ellen. Well, I had concluded that I didn’t like to write very well, but if we are 
to be raised as high i in the world by it as all that, I think I shall keep on writing. 


AnecpotTe. Just before the old liberty-tree in Boston was pulled down, a gen- 
tleman observed a negro servant in his yard very busy about something. He thus 
accosted him: ** What are you about, Sambo?” ‘ Why, massa, dey say dey be 
gwan to pull down the old lib’ty tree; so I got piece ob it, and ‘tick it down heah 
till I can send it off to Car’lina; and de slaves muss plant it, and hab de lib'ty 
grow dere.” 


Virtuous thoughts alone produce virtuous words and actions. 

All love to be flattered; but none love to own it. 

They that flatter most seem not to flatter at all. 

To write, it is only necessary to think, and then take our pens, and spell out the 


words which we have thought. 
( To be continued. ) 





EDITORIAL. 


Note. We rise a few moments from a sick-bed to pencil a monthly greeting to 
our patrons, and express our hope that the Offering will find them “in the enjoy- 
ment of health and happiness,’’ as the good old-fashioned folks say. 

If we had been able we would gladly nave furnished a few pages, instead of a 
few lines, of the fine print. H. F. 





